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Evolution of the Dwelling and Its Furnishing as a Proper Study 
in the A. B. Course. 

Stella. Skinneb, Northwestern. 

In considering the topic assigned to me, I do so, 
not from a theoretic standpoint alone, but from an 
experience of over eight years in teaching it in North- 
western University and in a summer term at Columbia 
University, as well as in lecture courses in the Chicago 
Art Institute. I trust, therefore, that I may be par- 
doned for referring to my personal experiences in the 
matter. 

It had long been my conviction that the value of 
our teaching of art in educational institutions fell far 
short of what it might be in its effect on the affairs of 
daily life; that although our students might be able to 
draw correctly, to compose and execute a still life 
study, to recognize an historic style in architecture, or 
to discuss the relative merits of the Florentine and 
Venetian Schools of painting — all valuable and essen- 
tial in a general scheme of art training, yet they were 
not making the vital connection between art and life 
which has characterized all great periods in art, as in 
the early Renaissance in Italy, and in Japan before 
vitiated by contact with occidentals. Consequently, 
when the opportunity came to try out my theories, I 
welcomed it eagerly and proceeded to put them into 
practice, modifying them as experience made advi- 
sable. 

While the academic atmosphere may not be wholly 
conducive to the development of the fine arts, yet its 
very requirements as to schedules, credits, hours, etc., 
may prove a valuable framework upon which to build. 
Valuable above all else is the alertness of the trained 
mind, and the student's back ground of history and 
literature is indispensable. 

At first one hour a week in a year course sufficed 
with the content of the subject— the second hour being 
occupied with Principles of Art. But soon each sub- 
ject demanded more time, and now we are finding two 
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hours in each inadequate to the range of the subjects. 
Our present plan involves one hour of lantern lecture 
per week, one of class recitation on assigned readings, 
and an occasional theme ; also field trips to museums, 
puhlic buildings, furniture stores, and homes. 

Perhaps the best argument which I can present 
as to the value of such a course in a college curriculum 
will be to sketch briefly its content, and the point of 
view concerning the subject matter. 

Beginning with primitive and pre-historic peoples, 
we find in the cave and hut the germ of all future 
architecture. The cave developed into the Hall — the 
early clan banded together for mutual protection, and 
housed under one roof — developed in mediaeval times 
into the feudal system with its hugh castles and fort- 
resses. Around its central fire minstrels and story- 
tellers rehearsed over and again the traditions of their 
race. The social instinct thus fostered finds its 
parallel in the modern Club. 

The conical hut of almost universal use, sung of 
by Homer as the abode of Achilles, developed natu- 
rally into a cylindric form with conical roof, and we 
have the Temple of the Vestal Virgins at Tivoli, and 
the Pantheon at Eome. 

The tent of the nomad, whether of rude skins or 
richly woven fabric, housed a highly-imaginative peo- 
ple whose real roof was the starry heavens. To this 
intimate association with nature we owe some of the 
most wonderful literature of all time. 

The transition from nomadic to settled life is 
wonderfully interesting to the student. The institution 
of the festivals of seed-time and harvest to enliven the 
monotony of waiting for nature's processes finds its 
complete expression in the pageants and tourneys of 
the medieval period, of which the Palio of Siena is a 
notable survival. Vinegra ol Spain and Jules Breton 
of France have given charming presentations of the 
ceremony of "Blessing the Fields" which persists to 
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this day, while the last few years have witnessed a 
remarkable revival of the pageant idea. 

Valuable to the student also is the appreciation 
which comes of the industry and achievements of the 
early peoples against tremendous handicaps. 

With but primitive tools, beautiful fabrics were 
produced — basketry which cannot be rivalled today, 
and pottery of enduring charm. Lucy Crane voices 
but the truth when she says: 

"Man has long passed the early, intuitive stage of 
good taste — 'The art of unconscious intelligence,' as 
Mr. Morris calls it, — and it is now only by pains and 
study that we can arrive at the cultured, conscious 
possession of taste, that, according to fixed principles 
and for just reasons, accepts and chooses the good and 
beautiful, and rejects the bad and unworthy.'* 

Passing, for lack of time, but not of interest, the 
earlier civilizations, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, each 
of which has contributed something of value to the 
homes of today, especially Egypt through the Napo- 
leonic campaigns, we come to the periods destined to 
have a far-reaching and permanent influence — those 
of Greece and Rome. 

An intensive study of the Roman House in all its 
details is essential to an understanding of all subse- 
quent domestic architecture. Here, fortunately, illus- 
trative material is plentiful, and literature comes to 
our aid. I need not call to mind "The Last Days of 
Pompeii," but the Baronet's "Harold" contrasting 
the Roman with the Anglo-Saxon may not be so famil- 
iar. 

From now on the abundance of reference material 
is bewildering, and it requires a fine discrimination to 
choose the most valuable. 

Touching only the high points, in an effort to keep 
within my time allotment, we come to that wonderful 
period of the Crusades, in its influence upon the homes 
of the people. 
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This is the epoch of the merchant prince, whose 
palaces along the trade route at Ravello, Amain, and 
elsewhere, are mute witnesses of former splendor. 
(The Crusades were as profitable to those of commer- 
cial instincts as the World War is to a certain type of 
U. S. citizens today!) 

This, too, is the era of Norman conquest, of Roger 
and Robert in Italy and Sicily, and of William in Eng- 
land, of the marvelous churches, in the Mediterranean 
countries, with their glorious mosaics, and of castle 
and cathedral in England, Germany and France. 

History gives us the record of their political 
achievements, but to get at the heart and soul of a 
people we must know something of their personal 
lives as well. So we study their homes, we visit Car- 
narvon Castle, built by Edward I to subdue the re- 
bellious Welsh, to which Queen Eleanor retired for 
greater safety, in the recesses of which the young heir 
was born, and presented boldly to the people as the 
first Prince of Wales. Bridging a period of six cen- 
turies, we find the investiture of the young heir-ap- 
parent as Prince of Wales taking place in 1911, and 
Lloyd George as present guardian of the castle. 

The early Gothic period is replete with interest, 
with its fortress-like palaces in Florence, Siena and 
Perugia, indicative of internal dissention as well as 
external foes. Contrasting with these are the fairy- 
like palaces along the Grand Canal in Venice, whose 
open fronts proclaim a people at peace with then> 
selves, and too powerful to fear an enemy. 

This is the era of government by the people ; of a 
civic pride and loyalty which finds expression in the 
wonderful mediaeval town-halls of Italy, Germany, 
and of Belgium under the Burgundian princes. We 
have the exhilarating spectacle of guilds of artisans 
vying with each other as to which shall have the finest 
painting or statute, Fra Angelico painting a Madonna 
for the Flax-workers, and Donatello carving a statue 
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of St. George for one of the many niches which enrich 
the exterior of Or San Michele. 

The temptation to wander into pleasant by-paths 
is almost too great to be resisted. Such fascinating 
material beckons on every hand that it takes a stern 
resolve to adhere to the path prescribed by the course ; 
so with a sigh for what has to be but barely touched 
upon, and a resolve to return, in a time of leisure, to 
such fascinating matter as Staley's "Guilds of Flor- 
ence," and Col. Young's illuminating volumes on the 
Medici, we hasten on. 

The next great epoch to claim attention is that of 
the Renaissance, beginning in Italy in the 15th cen- 
tury, and spreading to all the northern countries in 
the following. 

The castle is replaced by the palace and mansion 
in England and by chateaux in France. No longer is 
the church the center of interest, but art becomes; 
secular, and all the skill of artist and craftsman is 
expended on the dwelling and its adornment. Furni- 
ture assumes an importance hitherto unknown, 
"styles" develop, and our study, covering the three 
centuries preceding the nineteenth, becomes one of pe- 
riods and styles. 

Italy, having thrown off the Gothic garment which 
never was happily suited to her, returned to her ear- 
lier traditions, and developed a beautiful style of her 
own — a true re-birth, fully a century in advance of 
the northern countries. 

They, covetous of her wealth and beauty, laid 
seige to her and carried their spoils back to their own 
countries, and so began the Renaissance in the North, 
Francis I, Henry VIII, and Charles V vying with each 
other in the production of the decorative arts. Palace 
and chateau, Fontainebleau and Chambord ; Hampton 
Court, Kenilworth, and Hatfield House, all bear wit- 
ness to the debt of the north to Italy, mother of the 
decorative arts and fountainhead of artistic inspira- 
tion. 
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The 17th century teems with interest for the stu- 
dent of historic "periods." With Antwerp, and later 
Amsterdam, the great distributing center, and com- 
merce at a h^gh degree of activity, we find an inter- 
change of ideas among the various nations, including 
those of the orient with their wonderful handicraft — 
in fabrics, metals and lacquers. 

Nationality or the temperament of a people be- 
comes an important factor in molding its art expres- 
sion. Teutonic thoroughness manifests itself in the 
honest woodwork of the Germans and Dutch, with its 
elaborate carving, and later, inlay, while Latin 
elegance and redundancy are shown in the metal- 
mounted and gilded furniture of France and Spain. 

Personality also plays its part — the over-weaning 
ambition and conceit of Louis Quatorze finding ex- 
pression in the vast palace of Versailles, with its 
enormous galleries and salons richly decorated and 
furnished in massive, sumptuous upholstered furni- 
ture and elaborate hangings; while under his suc- 
cessor, Louis Quinze, in the following century, furni- 
ture, becomes delicate, dainty, more suited to the tete- 
a-tete and boudoir than to affairs of state. 

W)ith the establishment under the French mon- 
archs of apartments in the Louvre for skilled artisans, 
the talent and skill of individual craftsmen command 
attention, and so develop styles within styles, with 
delicate nuances of differentiation. Some names stand 
out boldly for their original creations, as that of Boulle 
in the 17th century, and of Riesener, Chippendale, 
Sheraton, in the following, each associated with some 
especial invention or adaptation, or, as in the case of 
Vernis-Martin, bound up with it. 

Domestic architecture and furniture now assume 
a more personal interest, for colonists establishing 
themselves in our own country bring with them the 
ideas if not the actual objects from the land of their 
birth or ancestry. New York, the Hudson, and Penn- 
sylvania bear evidence of Dutch traditions and cus- 
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toms in their fine old brick mansions and furnishings, 
of which the Van Courtland house in New York City is 
typical. The Atlantic States are rich in stately, mid- 
dle-eighteenth-century mansions, with interesting va- 
riations due to climatic considerations and financial 
as well — the puritans of the north being less lavish 
in display than the cavaliers of the south. The Gulf 
States are reminiscent of France and Spain, some of 
the finest specimens of Empire being found in Louisi- 
ana. 

The war of 1812 takes on a new interest when we 
realize that the prevalence of so-called "Colonial," 
but more accurately "Empire" furniture in this coun- 
try is due to that "unpleasantness" — our merchants 
turning from England to France for their importa- 
tions, at a time when the Napoleonic style was fully 
developed in the latter country. 

From Egypt to America is a far cry, but never- 
theless, the connection is very directly made through 
the Empire style. Napoleon's conquests were not 
limited to lands and soldiers, but he absorbed and 
appropriated whatever art trophies he could lay hands 
upon. So we find in the style so peculiarly associated 
with his name reminiscences of his many campaigns — 
the sphinx and winged lion of Egypt, the dainty 
Pompeian decorative motives, and even the "Barbar- 
ini bee" from Borne. 

This resume, hasty and incomplete though it be, 
will have served its purpose if it indicates to some 
degree the scope of subject matter and wealth of 
materal at our disposal. 

In this composite twentieth century, when the 
revival of one furniture style follows another in rapid 
succession, with designers racking their brains to pro- 
duce "something new" for the trade every six 
months, asking themselves in desperation "Whom 
shall I imitate fo be original?" it requires a firm 
balance not to be swept off one's feet by the confusion 
of styles. Only knowledge can save the purchaser 
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from the pitfalls which beset him on every hand — 
knowledge acquired at first hand through study, or 
purchased through the professional decorator, and 
thereby lacking the charm of personal expression. Too 
often we find in the homes of otherwise educated per- 
sons incongruity as to styles, which offends like a 
discord in music, or a glaring grammatical error. 

But correctness as to period is not the main pur- 
pose of such a training as herein indicated. The 
greatest value of education, we will all agree, is to 
deepen and broaden and enrich human experiences. 
Whatever contributes to that end is of permanent 
value. Through the study of the homes of peoples 
of all ages, is developed a greater appreciation of the 
significance of the home. We find affinities in certain 
styles, we become conscious of our racial inheritance, 
and perhaps ally ourselves with the group of styles 
which seem best to express our own personality and 
ideals. And so the home becomes individual, per- 
sonal, expressing in tangible form the traditions, 
ideals, and spiritual affiliations of its occupants. 

"If all other evidence of civilization wer-* 
destroyed, and the furniture of the ages left intact, 
still could be traced, with reasonable accuracy, man's 
progress since that obscure age when he is said to 
have roamed like a beast in the forests. 

"The study of furniture is, in a measure, the 
study of the history of man's progress in war, peace, 
religion, art, politics, handicraft, commerce, — in short, 
in nearly every department of endeavor in which he 
has distinguished himself. ' ' 

Caricature In Ancient Art 
David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins. 

This paper illustrated by more than fifty slides, 
traced the history of caricature from the time of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Greeks down to late Roman 
days. Whether we believe or not the story about the 
two sculptors Bupalus and Athenis who are said to 
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